THE   CITY  REBUILT
the seventeenth century it was breaking down so far as she was
concerned,1 much remained unchanged. Middlemen were
playing an increasingly important part, and the control of the
authorities over prices was diminishing,2 but the country
vendors still came into the city and the private householders
still regarded them as a main source of supply. For the most
part, these vendors sold from standings in the streets, some-
times, as at Leadenhall, because the market place was not large
enough, sometimes, as in Newgate, because that was the tradi-
tional place. In either case, the result was Very incommodious
... to the Market People as well as to the Passengers*.3 With
the growth of the city the overflow grew worse and market
streets more thronged. The accompanying increase in the use
of coaches and carts made matters still more intolerable. At
Leadenhall the country butchers were a nuisance; at the Stocks
the market building made a bad bottleneck worse; in Cheapside
the stalls, ranged along the sides, were less of an obstacle, but
Newgate more than restored the balance. There the Meal
Market blocked the very centre of an otherwise wide thorough-
fare, while 'the Country People which brought provisions to
the City, were forced to stand with their Stalls in the open
Street; to the Damage of their Goods, and Danger of their
Persons, by the Coaches, Carts, Horses, and Cattle, that
passed through'.4 All this accorded ill with officials in coaches,
impatient to keep their appointments, and many besides
Pepys must have knocked goods from stalls and escaped the
poorer from the resultant fracas.
If traffic was to continue, the markets had to be moved.
They were*  In the new city they were given definite market
1 See F. J. Fisher, <The Development of the London Food Market, 1540-1640', in
The Economic History Review, v, No. 2 (1935).
2 The mayoral proclamations fixing prices were diminishing in number and efficacy.
The last in respect, for example, of poultry and rabbits, is dated February izth, 1634,
and in this the King had a hand: (7<?r., 36, f. za$). This did not mean, however, a
weakening in the belief that the citizen had a right to obtain supplies for his legitimate
work at reasonable prices. Any hint of engrossing or of denial of supply moved the
City to vigorous action.
3 Strype's Stvw> bk. II, p. 89.
* Ibid., bt III, p, 195.
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